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E. CODDINGTON, PRINTER. 


From the Buffalo Republican. 

TO THE LEADERS OF POLITICAL ANTI.) 
MASONRY. 
(Continued from our last.) 

Another important principle of our government 
is, the separation of civil from ecclesiastical af- 
fans. On this subject also the framers of the con- 
stitution derived important lessons from the histo- 
ty of past ages. In those countries where civil 
and ecclesiastical power have been combined in 
the government the most shocking excesses have 
been committed. In England, 'rance and Spain, 
Where bigotry has been able to direct the arm of 
civil power, besides those dreadful massacres 


which have at times literally drenched those coun- | propensities, and that you had resolved to atone Jarevents, and with them descend to posterity, 


ren for all the deep and manifold political sins of your, forming another dark page in the history of our 
Invent the most excruciating tortures, and the former life, by avenging the Morgan outrage, and) country. 
most horrid deaths, for no other crime than that 


tries in blood, human ingenuity has been taxed to 


of entertaining unorthodox opinions. But these 
admonitions have no influence in checking the 
mail career of political anti-masonry. You have 
hot only appealed to the church for aid, and wooed 
her to your jesuitical and chilling embraces, but 
you have actually succeeded in causing large por- 
ons of several religious societies to secede trom 
the rest, and form anti-masonic churches ; over 
these you have placed anti-masonic ministers, 


teach your doctrines, and hold their ecclesiastical 
Conventions, to aid on the common cause. This 
bold and unblushing 
ed church and state 
fons of past experience, an 
Constitution, 
itical anti-masonry. 
that you will deny this charge. So you denicd 
Your political designs until the proof against you 


Was itrefragable.--Six months ago, 
€ name of + 
Was 


hotives; but it is remarkable that 
Convention 


mally ado 
abh 


, lately convened at Batavia, have for- | 


pted this very name, once so extremely. 


_ that they OPENLY AND 


_ gards the principles of free government, as taught 


FRANKLY AVOW ‘HE | 
SELVES POLITICAL ANTI-MASONS”’! Such barefaced 
political tergiversation has rarely occurred. 

Every reflecting man therefore, who has kept 
an eye on your transactions thus far, and who re- 


prevaded in the fauliness of its fury, civilized man 
has turned back towards his original and barbarous 
state. It has exten:led its benumbing toach to all 
the noble faculties of his mind, and poured its cor- 
-roding acidity into all the generous feelings of his 
heart. Rioting in misery, and rejoicing in dilapi- 
dation, it has passed from man to his institutions, 
‘The suitor feels its baleful influence in the temple 
ciety, but an insiduous and deadly foe to the gov- | of justice; he is led to distrust his fellow peers, the 


ernment. .| jary of his country, the protectors of his rights. the 
‘To detail with particularity all the operations of | redressors of his wrongs; where he had a right to 


political anti-masonry--to trace it in all its multifa-, expect coolness, candor and charity, he meets the 
rious forms and devious windings through the va- | chilling glance of passion, prejudice and accusa- 
rious departments of life ; to pursue the subtle | tion, "it has assailed the christian at the altar, and 
poison in all its diffusions throughout the entire | changed the house of devotion to an arena of glad- 
system of the body ‘politic, and mark its corrosive | iators. It has interrupted the flow of social inter- 
and paralyzing effects, in its progress towards the | course, tainted all the streams of fellow feeling, 
vitals of the government, would require the pen rendered society a waste and life a blank. 

of a master and the pages of a volume. In fact, ‘This, | admit, is a gloomy picture, but it is nev- 
the extent and complexion of that notorious com- | ertheless true; and its reality may furnish an ad- 
bination, whose operations we have witnessed for, monitory lesson tothe American citizen who im- 
the last two years, have never yet been fully de-  agined himself secure in the perpetual enjoyment 
veloped. kvery day unlocks new secrets, unfolds | of all his privileges. When he sees that the press, 
new plots, and gives a new and darker shade to) that sentinel upon the walls of his citadel, the her- 
its infamy. It was a combination of malcontents ald of approaching dancer, can be soeasily cor- 
and political adventurers, of every possible com-| rupted and prostituted; when he sees that the pub- 
plexion and character, rendered desperate by | lic mind, however enlightened, may become in- 
constant defeat and disappointment, who simul-| flamed and perverted—the ELECTIVE FRANCHISE, 
taneously rushed together from different points of | that bulwark of his freedom, made to subserve the 
the compass, determined to try one more despe- | sinister views of unchastened ambition—and that 
rate and tinal throw, and make or break their for- | eventhe coun? oF justice his last resort for safe- 
tunes on the Morgan excitement. You commen- | ty, may also become contaminated, he may learn 


by Washington, Jefferson and Franklin, must see 
in political anti-masonry, not only the bane of so- 


ced your operations, professing a most holy regard | his insecurity amidst all these constitutional safe- 


for the welfare of society, an awful abhorrence of | guaris. ' 
the Morgan outrage, and pretending to feel adeep| — But there is yet consolation in the reflection, 


sense of the necessity of exterminating the ma-_ that although the public mind is subject to. these 
sonic fraternity, and destroying every vestige of maladies, it still possesses a self-restoring energy; 
the institution. 


When the character of some of) thatthere are already the most cheering demon- 
y 


your principal actors awakened suspicion of your _ strations of returning health; that the people have 


‘that all your political ambition had become ab- 


‘blood-stained institution. 


motives, your trusty and veracious editors swore | 
by the blood of Morgan, by the ashes of their pat- 
ron saint, that you had no political objects in view; 


awakened toa sense of their wrongs; that to you, 
who are the authors of all their sufferings, a day 
of retribution approaches; that pelitical anti-ma- 
-sonry, having exhausted its quiver of poisoned ar- 
sorbed and lost in your anti-masonic zeal; that a | rows, is about to take its place beside the Salem 
thorough reformation had been wrought in your Witcheraft, the Shays’ Rebellion, and other simi- 


destroying entirely a pernicious, dangerous and, You will not be disposed to disavow the course 


With these pretensions) pursued by those presses which you have estab- 
| } } 


and prostestations, you were permitted to proceed } lished for the express purpose of aiding your 


countered but little opposition. 


community, who cscaped the contagion, consider-, attitude in one short year. 


unmolested and unopposed. And even when your course, and which live on your bounty, and inces- 


-santly labor as directed for your advancement.— 


political designs became apparent, you still en-| : 
An excitement | Taking these, then, as your organ and index, it 


was raging, andthe sober and reflecting part of) isobseryable that you have totally changed your 
Before the mask that 


edit one of those fevers in the public mindthat) concealed your designs was torn aside, and your 


_ it was to be expected that nnprincipled men who 
| were always watching the popular breeze would 
attempt to revive the explod- throw themselves into its current. Nor did the 
system, against the admoni- community awake toa sense of its danger, until it 
din the face of the! felt the rankling poison in every limb. The course 
is the most alarming feature of po- you have pursued, the deeds you have done, war- 

It may well be expected rant the couclusion that you entered upon your ca- 


with a determination to regard no fetlings, no 
mi you spurned || condition, no principle; to vield to no restraint, to 
of ** political anti-masons,” declaring it feel no remorse. But if you have not become in- 
<a device of your enemies, and a libel on your | capable of re 


your senatorial to the sting of guilt, turn back and view the wide- 


a to your feelings ; that this convention | 
town off the whole mask, and ‘* Resolved, |; and what it now is. Where this ruthless spirit ha 


must have its run--must rage until the virus on selfish political policy rendered palpable, and of 
who mingle in your political meetings, preach and. 


which it fed become expended; and among its evils) your hirelings who should have ceased for a mo- 
ment to protest against the charge of your being 
actuated by political motives, or who should have 
used a party name expressive of political charac- 
ter, would have been dismissed for his indiscretion 
and unfaithfulness. ‘The obscenity of the bawd to 
the ear of the vestal, could not be more unseem! 

and shocking, than was a political epithet or party 
‘name to the chaste and delicate sensibility of po- 
litical anti-masonry. But this extreme caution and 
| delicacy is now dispensed with;and you have assu- 
‘med the very name that you lately pronounced so 
false and reproachful; have openly put on the very 
coat that your opponents prepared as a badge of 
‘yourcorruption. ‘This changed of attitude has re- 
‘sulted more from necessity than policy. You have 
the same inducement for disguise now, that you 
‘had in the commencement; and it is by compulsion 


reer prompted by an ungovernable ambition, and 


flection, lost to sensibility, lost even 


spread ruin, the moral desolation, attending the 
march of that fell, destroying monster, politica 
anti-masonry. Consider what this community was 
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that you have thrown it off. ‘The spirit of enquiry | safe beneath the all-concealing, all protecting 


which in this country can never be long depressed, 
has dragged the hypocrite from his lurking place, 
and compelled him to put on h’s own proper livery. | 
By acknowledging now what yeu have so long and 
so stoutly denied, you are ent.tled to the credit of 
the culprit who confesses his guilt when fully 
tected. | advert tothis public avowal of the pol-t-| 
ical character of anti-masonry, not for the purpose 
of exhibiting to the finger of scorn a remarkable in- 
stance of political shullling and malversation, nor 
for the purpose of animadverting npon the dishon- 
esty and haid hood it displays, but to enquire into 
the motives that should have induced you to deny 
and conceal that character which you have now 
been compelled to acknowledge. 

[have already shown that in breaking down all 


distinction between virtue and vice, and making. 


an adhesion to your cause Operate as a general a- 
ton«ment, you had in view your own elevation in 
despite of unfitness, and the increase of your fol-| 


mantle of anti-masonry. All inquiry as to his 


qual tications, his former political course, his anti- 


republican feelings and principles, his moral and 


political character, is effectually and forever fore- | 


closed. He is the anti-masonic candidate and must 
be supported. Hs followers rush to the polls, in- 
toxicated with zeal. determined to sustain their 
cause and their cand date at the expense of their 
own safety, the welfare of society, and the prin- 
ciples of Lberty. 

‘The same policy aids you in organizing your 
party. 
no religious or moral prineip'e, and reducing vir- 


tue and vice to one common level, you are ena- | 
, bled to call to your standard and collect into one 


mass, the refuse of al] exi-ting parties, the frag- 
ments of all former factions: men of every faith 


and every principle and those possessing neither, 


lowers by any means and from any source: making - 


political anti-ma-onry a common purgative foun- 
tain. wherein both the leader and the 
perform ablution and be forever and effe@tually 
cleansed. {t iseasy to discover that the conceal- 


sprung from the same motives, and forms a part of 
the same pern-cieus policy. A policy suited to 


follower. 


the views of unprincipled ambition, calcniated 


aid the dark desicns of the political adventurer, the 


every honest man, every lover of his country, 


must contemplate with equal dread and abhor- | 


rence, 


The dfference between virtue and vice, merit) geniture, and by other similar means, lo pave the 


and demerit, must ever form the grand ligament. 


that binds society together;it is the rock on which 


all governments worth sustaining must be based; 


this distinction lost, and society forfeits its secur ty 
and happiness, and the nation, her existence. But 


sonry has nothing to do with polit.es.”? you could | 


put at defiance all enquiry, all scrutiny, all acen- 
sation, and place the most vicious and asa lable 


ty. ‘She smooth faced parasite, who had made 


smiie and fawn and beg for power, and play the. 


tyrant when possessing it; whose inord nate ambi- 


tion had extingu shed every social feeling of his! 


heart,and whose cold blooded treachery had drawn 
down upon him the deep toned execrat on of all 
good men; if he could so far overcome the stern 
mandates of hs avarice as to furnish the means to 
subsidize a press, might saf-ly become an anti-ma- 
sonic candidate for the most important and respon- | 
sible office. If his former politteal transgre-sions 
appeared in dark array against him, he cou'd turn 
upon his accusers, and witha contemptuous siile | 
of indifference reply, ‘* anti-masonry has nothing to 


do with politics.” Should the shade ofa former | 


high-minded and honorable rival ‘* burst its cere- | 


ments,” to warn the people against hs intrigue 
and hypocrisy, and w-th pantomime significance, 
point to the monument of a fallen conipetitor, the 
victim of pol tical jealousy, presecution and slan-. 


der; should a cloud of living witnesses rise in con- 


fir mation of the charze; shoald the vo'ce of former. 
friendsh'p and confidence cry against him, 
pronounce him a pol tical ingrate, accuse him of 


consequence, of stabbing the hand of friendship 
while extended to sustain and protect him,upbraid 
him with political periidity, tax him with violating 


ting friends and benefactors, he has only to draw. 


From the wreck of a once extensive and powerful, 
but now disbanded party, you have made large 
levies; taking allthat had become so far degraded 
as to d.sregard the character oftheir political con- 
nexions, You have gathered up and given new 
l.fe and hope tothe widely expanded branches of 


_ another party less conspicuous, bat far more for- 
ment of the polit.cal character of anti-masonry 


midable and dangerous; a party which has existed 
un ler various disguises fromthe very commence- 
ment of the government, breathing a spirit of the 
rankest ar stocracy; a party that is artful, active 


power ul, and that is, and long has been, la- 
intrigning knavish demagogue; but a policy that. 


boring w th untiring energy to bring about a new 
ord +r of things in ths country; to check the excess 
of democracy, and by establr hing a national reli- 
gon and restoring the old tyranical law of primo- 


way fora pr vileged order of men, possessing here- 
ditary wealth, power and dgnity: and dividing 
the nation inte two classes, the patricians and the 
plebeians, or nobility and commons. You have 


| gathered together the turbulent, the aspiring and 
so long as you could say ta.the world, anti-ma-_| 


disaffected, of all descriptions and denominations. 
The intemperate zealot, the infatuated bigot, the 
bold blasphem ng atheist, the aristocrat and mon- 


—arch st, the abandoned in character, the profligate 
cand:date on a par with the best manin communi: 


in morals, the rebel, che tory and tra'tor, all, all are 


received with open arms and on equal terms. It 
political chicanery the study of his life; who coald 


is true, and deeply to be regretted, that mingling 
in this motley group are many men of honest hearts 
and pure intentions, who sincerely believe they are 
waging aholy warfare againsta pernicious msti- 


tion; bat their presence onty serves to checker still 


more the general mass, and render it yet more 
indeseribably heterozeneous., ‘This medley of ma- 
terials is kept in constant agitation by a press de- 


voted exclusively to the cause, and conducted by 


even sparing the dead. 
deplorable, some of this ed torial fraternity are 


his impenetrable panoply closer around him, shrug |: 
his shoulders and cooly reply, ‘‘anti-masonry has — 


nothing todo with politics.” Should his whole | 
life exhibit one continued struggle for place and | 
power, and show that all his feelings, all his views | 
and desires, were and ever had been, political and 


selfish; should his actions effectually fa'sify his | 


/ an ed.tortal brotherhood who chime in concert and 


labor unceasinely to prostrate every thing around 
them to theirown level; who have collected a_ vo- 
cabulary of opprobrious epithets, and formed a 


_ dialect as peculiar as the language of Billingsgate: 


and from wh ch they pour an unceasiug torrent u- 
pon the brightest ornaments of the age, and not 
And what is still more 


sustained by a pension ratsed by contribution; for- 
ming a character wh ch in th’s country should be 
held in abhorrence. For ofall beings, the hired 
calumniator is the most abject and odious. ‘The 
wretch who fora paltery stipulated price, will sell 


himself to become the suppliant tool of ambit.on, 
stinging the bosom that warmed him into life and | 


the filthy smut-ball ef political jealousy, the pest 
of society, the viper that stings as directed; and 


with equal malicnity the friend and the foe, should 


associate only with malefactors,and be shunned and 
plighted faith, betraying confidence and persecn.- | 


detested by al! other men. 

Such is the character (if character it may be said 
to possess) of political anti-masonry. A_ political 
party thus organized, composed of such materials, 
based on such principles and sustained by such 


means, may well excite appreh ns ons: it is indeed 


appalling. 


[tissucha party as has never before 
appeared in this country; a political party profess- 


edly without principles of any kind, and nominally 


pretensions, and show that his heart was deceitful) ofa negative character, but yet coniprising within 
and hollow,his temper unforgiving and vindicitive, | its all-grasping embrace every diretul passion of 
his sentiments factious and aristocratical, stillhe is the human heart, and every material for discord, 


By prcfessing no political creed, adopting | 


janarchy, mischief and ruin. Itisa party distinct. 
{ly arrayed agaist the principles of the constity. 
tion; pitted against civil liberty; a masked foe, 
deadly and desperate, concealing in one hand the 
asssasin’s dagger, and with the other feeling tg 
way to the vitals of the government, Its success 
hitherto will add another example to the many qj. 
ready onreccord. of the liability of the public 
mind to temp rary hallucination,of the facil ty With 
which designing men may avatl themselves of such 
distempered state of feeling to seize a transient 
power and elevation. It has indeed succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of its ay. 
thors; it has already inflicted a wound on society 


which must continue to be felt at least curing the 
| present generation; and seems to be assuming an 
attitude of increased boldness and defiance, pre- 
_paratory to a deeper and more deadly thrust, 

ut it is destined to feel a check. There js q 
redeeming spirit abroad in the land. ‘There exists 
a Class of citizens in this ‘community who at all 
times constitute the safety of the country, who 
stand above the reach of the ceaxing sycophant 
andthe willy demagogue; whose frown is ceath 
to the vicious, and who have hitherto escaped the 
general contagion, ‘The candid, reflecting and 
enlightened, are on the side of tranquility, tolera- 
tion and the country. They have watched the de- 
‘solating spread of political anti-masonry, not as in- 
d ff-ren* spectators; not without  solicitude, but 
with a determination to act effictently when duty 
required, ‘Their voice will yet be heard, their pow- 
er ielt. And those principles of civil liberty, di- 
gested by the sages of the revolution, which have 
hitherto passed every ordeal undiminished ani! un- 
alloyed, wh.ch have repelled every attack and tri- 
umphed over every foe, will again be vindicated, 
sustained and perpetuated. BRUTUS. 


It gives us pleasure to learn from the first num- 
ber of the new series of the Vermont Advocate, 
that a portionof the columns of that very respec- 
table republican journal willin fature be devoted 
toa defence of the Masonic institution, and anin- 
vestigation of the present proscriptive excitement. 
The editor makes this announcement in a_ well 
written essay, from which we extract the follow- 

ing para raph.—d/bany Record, 

‘* Knowing the present excitement on these sub- 
jects [masonry and anti-masonry] to exist without 
just cause. as it relates to the institution of mason- 
ry, the fraternity have hitherto avoided a disens- 
sion of its merits, not however from a conscious 
ness that the principles of masonry were not ¢a- 
pable of being defended, ora want of abil ty to 
defend them, but froma belief that the good sense 
of the community was sufficient to counteract the 
effects intended to be produced by it. But embol- 
dened by the passive manner in which their attacks 
have been received, the leaders of the anti-mason- 
ic party have assumed to invent and propagate the 
foulest calumny with such brazen faced effronte- 
ry. as to confound the most impartial ingu_rer af- 
ter truth, and unhinge the judgment of very ma- 
ny of the honest and well meaning in the commu- 
nity, who have no means at hand to detect the 
imposition. All this contumely might be borne 
the true spirit of masonic forbearance, by the 
members of the institution, were it not that theil 
constitutional rights are assailed, and a participa 
tion in the common privileges of citizens attempt 
ed to be wrested from them: but since such is the 

fact, forbearance is no longer a virtue--by prec 
lising tl, they are no longer just to themselves oF 
‘the communily. ‘The attack has been made ant 
continued by means of the press: and through the 
same means it is right it should be repelled. Re- 
lying therefore on the aid and support of the fra- 
‘ternity, as well as every honest enquirer alter 
iteuth and lover of peace and harmony in the 
‘munity, it is the purpose of the editor fearlessly, 
‘bat temperately, and with the strictest regard to 
‘truth, to meet the enemies of masonry ‘face ! 
face,’ in matters of fact, assertion, or inference } 
‘and by exhibiting the principles and objects of the 
institution in its true light, expose the false colot 
ing and sophistical reasoning by which desigo!™S 
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i king to prejudice the public, that the thing sed/s,--we are glad of it.--If the. 
excited ete of Sheriff of Suffolk, advertise an exhibit on 
Feeling, favourable only to the successful prosecu- || propria persona upon the elastic cord, the people 
tion of schemes for their ind.vidual aggrandize- 
ment, at the expense of the quict, as well as the 
general interests of the community.’ 


4 


would pay for seeing it. 


From the Oneida Observer. 

Republican Anti-Masons,”? sounds very like | 
From the Boston Gazette. | ‘* Mahometan Christians,” ‘‘honest villains,” 
We consider the censure cast upon Mr. Sheriff spectable pickpockets,” and if 
Sumner’s anti-masonic letter, in the following com- | it would add to the gratification of ee who cong 
munication, as perfectly just, and therefore give it seeking by such miserable perv of 
publicity. It appears to us that the respectable to gain the favour of the 
«wrong box;”’ and we fear that his unconquerabie elical anti-mawons disclaimec connexion with 

d thing has Jed him to com- |, the Republican party, and it is but a few days since 


sity tosay a goo 

: yat that, at one of their meetings in Alban chee] 
r,in the pamphlet here spoken of that | » at one of their meeting: y; y 

passed a resolution that the Kepublican party be- 


ich wi enhance his fame either as a poet, | 
which wel came exlinet long before the death of Jefferson. | 


sheriff or man of sense. ' ; | 
scholar, These pretended new lights, or more properly dlue. 


: lights, in politics, were at one time exceedingly 
A letter on speculative Freemasonry, by Cuarves | anxious the public should believe that no connex- 


Pixckney Sumner, Sheriff of Suffolk county; ‘lon existed between them and either of the two 
being an answer to a lelter addressed lo him on existing parties. ‘They professed the greatest dread 
thal subject by the Suffolk Committee, Boston, )\ of the contamination whch such an int.macy | 


1829. would produce—they were the real tmmaculates’ 
What could possibly have induced the Sheriff |—Solomon Southwick, Fred. Whittlesey, Giddins 


of Suffolk to depart from the inviolable neutrality | and all; and they meant to enjoy the profits of the 
which ought to govern him upon all subjects of y op- || whole concern: but no sooner was it promulgated, 
ular excitement, passes our comprehension. ‘his ||/that the chief managers were distinguished for 
we believe, is the first time that one sO high in the || their hatred and opposition to democracy, than the 
opinions of his fellow citizens, possessing so much || cry was raised-“‘ We are Republican anti-masons.”” 
of their confidence and extorting so much respect, || It was really a good joke to hear these fellows call- 
voluntarily descended trom his elevation to goad || ing themselves Kepublicans. If Cromwell was a 
on the excited feeling of a party, by making him- || finished hypocrite, we’ll lay a wager that, were he 
self the tool of a faction, and lending the sanction |;now among us, and seeing himself so infinitely 
of his name to schemes of political demagogues, surpassed “in sugaring o'er the devil’s self with 
The pamphlet whose title page we have copied || Virtue’s visage,”’by these new aspirants after fame, 
above, is the first anti-masonic production that has || he would * hang his head and blush to think him- 
caused usone moment of paintfal reflection. We|/self a man.” | 


had hoped, when the Letter” was announced  Anti-masonry cannot Le republicanism because | 
being in press, that it would prove a palliative to|| it denies the enjoyment of equal rights to all. It 
irritated feelings, and that its honest object might || cannot be Republicanism, because it assumes to 

take cognizance of men’s consciences, and seeks 


be the allaying of an excitement which certain 
persons, for purposes not to be mistaken, were, by inflicting punishments of political disabilities, 
to prevent tie free enjoyment of opinion. It can. | 


striving to produce in quiet and peaceable New-| | 
not be Republicanism, because it is hostile to the | 


England. We are mistaken—the letter is but 
reiteration of the old charges against masons; a re- || principles of our government, which sanction no 
petition of the unfounced assertions of the anti- || religious tests, but which place ona perfect equal-| 
masonic party, retouched and revarnished; to ‘ity the d ff-rent denominations of Christians, and | 
bring into higher relief the Death’s head blazonry | only require from those who direct its affairs, | 
of the * Free Press” and its family. ‘The produe-) « honesty, capacity, and fidelity to the constitu-| 
tion is evidently forced hard laboured and diligent- || tion.” | 
ly wrought. Full and sufficient time was taken, 
(from the 18th Sept. to 19th Oct. 31 days) to! _ANtTI-MAsonic SACRILEGE.—-One of the most. 
have produced a much weightier matter; but as it | high-handed and heaven-daring scenes which ever, 
is, we must be satisfied witha small but valuable disgraced the annals of any political party, was 
acquisition to our anti-masonic Library, in a pam- lately transacted by ‘the holy” ‘‘friends of law 
phiet of fifteen well leaded pages, in which allu-} and order.” The Political Anti-masonic Conven- | 
sion is made to the abduction of Morgan no less} tion of Washington County, was held in a Pres- | 
than five times, and the irreligious character of the | bylerian Church, and was opened WITH PRAY- | 
Order asserted, ex catnedra, thrice as many more., LR by the Pastor, who delivered an inflammatory 
There is one little episode, of a melo-dramatic| -Iddress lo the assemblage!!!! We had supposed 
character, in which the writer introduces an indi-| that the hypocrites and infidels, ‘* men lacking 
vidual picture—-the wretchedness of a female whose | principle and wanting bread,” who are the mana- 
husband happened to be at ‘* the Lodge” when the | gers of this crusade against Political and Religious | 
sheriff “‘ had occasion to see him after ten o’clack at, Liberty, could descend no ‘ deeper than the low- 
mght.” The picture is certainly a moving one| est deep” of infamy; but they have thus achieved 
and the Sheriff of Suffolk has thrown into the com-j| this feat, which would even cause a blush to man- 
position all the poetry of his imagination; but the| tle upon the brow of a madman. ‘This is the 
gratuitous assertion that al! this well potrayed mis-} manner in which the canting and selfish leaders | 
ery hadits origin in masonic irreligion, or that in-| of Political Anti-masonry, who regard their Maker | 
difference to wife and children was produced by} with about as much reverence as they do the Hin- 
connection with Masonic asscciations is peurile and! doo Juggernaut, defile the sanctuary of the Most 
ridiculous. Now we have as perfect a ri ht to sup-\ High God, and ‘steal the livery of Heaven to 
pose a cause for all this misery as the Sheriff, and} serve the Devil in.”—People’s Press. 
without any violent exertion of the imagination, 
we find it in the persecuted poverty of the has- 
band. whose wife with that unfeigned respect for 
Sheriffs which most wives possess, stumbled upon 
this unfortunate lie as an excuse for his non-ap- 
pearance at atime, when perhaps she was most 
appy in hisabsence. As tothe rest we discover. 
nothing new, nothing commendable, unless it be, 
that all the mischief of masonry is concocted in the 
igher degrees, and does not attach to the three 
rst and lowest, with which alone, the Sheriff pro- 
fesses to have any acquaintance. We understand 


i 


We must not omit to record an incident, which 
occurred during the session of the recent Conven- 
tion at Van Wagenen’s. When the chairman of, 
the select committee, appointed to draft resolu- 
tions expressive of the sense of the convention, 
had read the 4th, a veteran of the revolution rose 
in his place and exclaimed, ‘I ain one of them-- 
‘T have been an anti-mason, but I have seen my 
error and recanted.” This frank confession, so 


unexpected and appropriate, drew forth loud ap- 
plause.— Ulster Sentinel. 


tained that the expenses of the County of Monroe, 


i} 


At the annual meeting of the members of Pentuck- 
et Lodge, Lowell, Oct. 8, 1829, the following Breth- 
ren were duly elected officers for the ensuing year : 

W. Jeflerson Bancroft, Master. 

** Richmond Jones, Senior Warden. 
lewis McIntire, Junior Warden. 
Jumes Russell, Treasurer. 

Abner Ball, Secretary. 
Walter Wright, Senior Deacon. 
John Chase. Junior Deacon. 
Francis Hobbs, Marshal. 
Nathaniel Curier, 
Stew 
John Cushing, tewards. 
James B. Putler, Tyler. 


Officers of the Boston Encampment :— 


Sir A. A. Dame, G. C,; E. A. Raymond, G.; Thos. 
Power, C G.; Robert Lash, P., John Hews, 8. W.; 
Benj. Graves, J. W. 5; J. Amee, T. ; Sam. Howe, Re- 
corder. 


Masonic.—The Grand Secretaries of the Grand 
Lodge of England, have forwarded to the Members 
of late Albion Lodge, No. 52, a New Warrant, to 
hold a Lodge in this city, by command of His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Sussex, Grand Master.—St. 
| John, N. B. Courier. 


{ 
} 
&nti-Masonic Economy.—It has been ascer- 


for the Last Two years UNDER "THE UN- 
LIMITED CON'T ROL OF THE ANTI-MA- 
SONIC FACTION, nearly equalled the expense 
of the seven years wh ch preceded that period!!!! 
This is a fact which comes home at once to the ve- 
ry business of every man inthe community, and 
every elector should ask himself whether it has not 
become a solemn duty to discountenance at the 
polls this system of peculation and fraud.—-W hat 
better evidence than this is necessary to prove that 
the only rea] prineiple in Anti-masonry is the desire 
of office, and the only benefit they propose—is the 
coniroul of public treasures? How long willthe 
people permit themselves to be imposed upon by 
party whoonly aim to set the community at 
iwariance that they may profit by the spoil. 

_ Crafisman. 


} 


An Ants-Mason.--If in your walks you meet a 
man who in bar rooms, at the corners of the streets, 


jin every walk of life is loud and boisterous against 


the fraternity of Freemasons—-if he accuse every 
‘individual of bloody thoughts, of murder and of 
outrage,and wish theirhal!s desecrated,theirnames 
made infamous, and their lives sealed up—Reader 
you not only see an Anti-Mzson, but one, who if 
‘the truth were known, in nine instances out of ten, 
has made repeated trials to gain admission to the 
prong and been rejected. ‘The most virulent of 


the Anti- Masonic party, will almost invariably be 
found to be 


*“Goop Socirry.”--The Newburgh Telegraph 
states, as a fact redounding to the everlasting cred- 
it of the village, that there is not, to its knowledge, 
an Anti -Mason within its bounds. This is the most 
reasonable, and to our apprehension the best defi- 
nition of ‘* good society,” we have lately seen.-—— 


Newburgh must be a desirable place of residence 
for an honest man! 


f{$ We are requested to state that George Zabris- 
kie, Esq. has positively declined being a candidate on 
the anti-masonic ticket for the Assembly.—M. Y. 
Courier. 


Trutui--Truth is always uppermost, being the 
natural issue of the mind, it requires no art or train- 
ing, no inducement nor temptation, but only that. 
we yield to natural impulse. Lying, on the con- 
trary, is doing violence to our nature; and is never 
practised, even by the worst of men, without some 
temptation. Speaking truth is like using our 
natural food, which we would do from appetite, 
although it answered no end; lying is like taking 
physic, which is nauseous to the taste, and which 


no man takes but for some end, which he cannot 
otherwise attain. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL. 


~ Revolutions of the surface of the Globe.--lt is 
many years since this discourse was laid be fore | 
the British public, in the translation of Professor 
Jameson, which has now reached a filth edition.—— 
Few scientific works have been so popular, or 
have better merited the popularity they have ob-— 
tained. 
which satisfies the man of science, while the ele- | 
gance and perspicuity of the style, and beauty of | 
the reflection, and the novelty of the facts and 
conclusions, render it interesting to the general 
reader. The Prolessor’s 


useful Notes and Illustrations he has added, have 


swelled th Denn think: oxt f 650 pages, _ neighborhood of which the greater part of the 
et e wor oa thic octavo O a ages, | 


landanimals alluded to lived on grass and plants.) home is exchanged for the glass of ale and dish of 


and given it a more rigidly scientific character | This may be considered as the epoch of the thick) 


it has long been || 


in the hands of students as a Manual of Geology oi 


other kinds existed, the pachy dermata are so'much | 
and though not written with this view, will prob-— 


more abundant as to characterize the pe riod. "I he | 


than it originally had. Indeed, 


It has the profoundness and accuracy | 


‘Translation, with the | 


ably keep its place as such from the difficulty of 


subject, with the same interest. 


cannot, 


But the Profes- 
sor’s additions, extremely valuable to the student, | 
from their nature, be so attractive to oth-. 


ers: and we are therefore we}] pleased to see a new) 
translation of the Discourse itself, ina cheap and_ 


accessible form, for ihe use of general readers.— 
We think reading of this kind not only pleasing, 
but highly uset ful. It nourishes no idle feelings, 
but aflords a moderate and salutary exercise to the 
reasoning powers, strengthens the judgment, and 
by enlarging our knowledge of the past history of 
the globe, gives us juster views of “ie great ends 
of its Divine Author. it would be well for clergy- 
men to study geology with more care than they do. 


They cannot safely neglect it now; and were they _ 


familiar with its truths, they would not be so prone 
to indulge in some of those wild speculations,which 
now and then confuse the heads of credulous and 
il] formed persons. 

There are few objects of study more interesting 
thamthose organic remains which are buried in such 
myriads in the crust of the glabe. In these we have 
recorded the history of innumerable races of living 
beings, whic h have succeeded one another ina long 
series, and left nothing simijar behind them in the 
existing tribes of animals. Of the thirty or forty 
groups ‘of rocks from the transition strata upw ards, 
which contain organic remains, there is perhaps 
not one which if throughly examined, does not 
present some foss: ‘I peculiar to itself; and those fos- 
sils which occur in several successive formations, 
are never found in twe consecutive ones in exact! ly 
tlle same proportion. ‘Lhe world of organized be- 
ings, animal and vegetable, has been unde TZOINE a 
constant series of changes, and the longer the time 
elapsed, the greater always is the deviation from 
its criiginal character. If we confine our attention 
to ihe more perfect species of animals, to quadru- 
peds, we may class the remains under three epochs 
—those in the secondary rocks upto the chalk—— 
these in the tertiary rocks which he above the 
chalk--and those in the alluvial soil. 

Though the trunks of palms and the ferns which | 
ere numerous in the coal formation, show that dry 


1nd then existed, it is remarkable that no cuadru- | 


seem to have lived at that 

first found in the Magnesian limestone 
above the coal, and consist of amphibious animals. 
oi the lizard or the turtle tribe, eencrated from eggs: 
(oviparous) and one or both living in fresh water. 
In higher beds(the zolito and lias limestones) are 
found other animals of the same species, 


They are. 


dies, 
ard, seventy feet long, or as bigasa whale, and 
with what is equally singular, fiy' ing lizards, some | 
as large as a thrush, and some much larger. This. 
first period of the existence of quadrupeds, may be: 
considered as the epoch of lizards ana turtles. 

In the limestone which lies above the chalk are’ 


monkey tribe. 


| 


which hes | 


but 
tiemely different in form, associated with croco-|| rors, is most striking 


| 


» this limestone, are found the first mammiferous 
land animals. Forty species have been ascertain- 
ed, varying from the size of a “hare to that of an 
elephant, and all bearing some resemblance to the |, 
rhinoceros or the swine. T hey are all of the order 
of Pachydermata, or thick skinned animals, be-| 
cause, though only their bones are found, these 
show that their organization was similar to that} 


guished by this peculiarity. Along with these are 
found crocodiles, fresh waterturtles, a few carniv- 
-orous quadrupeds, many birds, but very few ru- 
‘minating animals. ‘lhe globe seems at this time 
to have abounded in fresh water lakes, in the 


skinned herbivorous animals, for, though a few of) 


‘in the creation, will not permit us to think that) 


state of the earth or atmosphere rendered this pro- 
vision necessary, we are unable to say. ‘These 
tribes of living beings, at least such as lived on 
land, had perished by an imundation, as Cuvier 
thinks,and gave place to others entirely different. 


‘The remains of the quadrupeds of the third| 


epoch are preserved in caves, and the superficial | 
soil which covers the rocks. ‘Phe pachydermata_ 


still predominates, but of different species frou. 


those of the fast period, and accompanied with 
new carnivorous antimalsof the size of the lion, ti- 


ger, and hyena, with a great number of horses,ox- 


en, deer, and other ruminating animals, ‘Ihe: 
pachydermata are found every where in the north-| 
ern parts of the Old and New World. They 
consist of the mammoth and mastodon, 


of the species of living animals which are distin-|. 


_ marks of design and wisdom we see every where} 
investing a more regular and formal treatise on the | 


this constitution of the animal’s covering was! 


withont some reference to the circumstanees in) 
which it was placed, but what peculiarity in the: 


extinct | 


species of elephants, which have been dug out of, 


the ice in Siberia, and met with in the soil of Ger-| 
of several species | 
of rhineceros; of a hippotamus: ‘as Jarge as the ex. 


many, Italy, ngland, and &¢ 


isting kind, and of one of the size of a wild bear; 


of a a tapi? (an animal like a hog) as large as the | 
existing rhinoceros; of another animal of ‘the same | 
size, but in form uniting the characters of the sloth | 
Along with these are found! 
the skeletons of bears, hyenas, tigers, panthers, | 

ger 
wolves, foxes, weasels, &c. All the animals of this |: 
period approach much more nearly than those | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


andthe armadillo. 


which preceded them, to species now living, but. 
still they are all distinct. It is remarkable | too, 
that though many of them are found in the neigh- 
borhood of the poplar circle, they nearly all belong 
to genera peculiar to the warm regions of the 
globe; and that not a single bone has been dis- 
covered belonging to the human species, or the 
The third period may be consid-| 
ered as the epoch of the pachydermata united 


with the ruminating and large carnivorous ani-| 


‘| mols.--Baron G. Cuvier. 


| 

ee seen hy night is copied from the London 
{MM fonthly Magazine. 


stretch away to enormous distances. ‘The dis-| 


play of the shops lighted up with peculiar brilian- |, 


ey , and filled with valuable merchanndize, which, 
to docoy the customer, are rendered oftentimes 
brilliant by the reflection of numerous mir- 
in effect. 


equipages rol] along to the appointed dinner hour 


_lJantoned, and cudgelled; big with their brief au- 


found the first mammiferous animals (those which | thority, and full of ferocious determination to keep 


ed in the water, consisting of dolphins, lamantins, | 
and morses, all unlike any now existing. In the | 
beds of gypsum, sandstone and marl, lying above 


predator if he “come down” to them handsomely. 
Their rattles which succeeded the horns anciently |, 


Thousands of lamps, in long chains of fire, 


Lonpon.--'The following discription of London |) 


| 


carried by watchmen to obtain assistance or raise 
an alarm--proudly slung over their shoulders; for. 
_midable to friends, valiant only where cause ot 
\! fear is not; and sage in their knowledge, and fim 
in thier own interpretation of night constable law; 
they goto protect what needs not their protec. 


‘tion, and to neglect all that craves it in sober ear. 


nest. 


The evening bustle of business is over with 
the tradesman, is the time when he seeks that re. 
laxation which he imagines is necessary after the 
fatigues ofthe day. ‘This unbending from the 
sober duties of life too often consistsin attendin 
the smoke room, and breathing an atmosphere 
little calculated to repair the effects of labor. The 


politics, and bed follows before the noon of night, 
Itistothis practice of (miscalled) “recreation,” 
after daily labor, that so many bloated and 
plectic persons are found in one class of citizens, 
‘The habits of the London tradesman are, after all, 
sedentary; active exercise should constitute the 
counteracting recourse to keep him in health, not 
fat ale and fumes of tobabco. In the evening 
every coffee house and ale house is filled with 
those whose constitutions are too inflammatory, al- 
ready, and who lay the foundation of disease h 
those misealled enjoyments. In this respect, the 
higher orders manage better. ‘The dance, even 
in a crowded ball room, affords strong exercise, 
and is beyond all comparison, more beneficial to 
the constitution. 

On a fine moonlight evening, London with the 
additional splendor of its gas Jamps, (that is, pro- 
vided the atmosphere be tolerably free from clouds, 
_ which is not often the case,) and the moving 
crowds in the streets present a very charming as- 
pect. Regent street, in particular, with its differ 
ent fronted edifices and its ample breadth of pave- 
ment, seems almost a fairy scene. Such a street, 
in a milderand more agreeable climate, where night 
might be enjoyed with safety would be deemed one 
of the most charm! ing promenades in the world; 
its fame would be sounded far and near. As itis 
the ** comeatability beauty” of the thing--to us, 
a phrase of Peter Pindar’s—prevents that admira- 
tion, to which, asa moonlight promenade, it is 
justly entitled. We are accustomed to take little 
pleasure in those things which are most within ow 


reach, however worthy they may be in them- 
selves. 


— 


The Shepher ‘ds of Scotland. ——'There is | be- 
lieve, no class of men professing the Protestant 
faith so truly devout as the shepherds of Scotland. 
They get all the learning that the parish schools 
afford; are thoroughly acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures of truth; deeply read in theological works ; 
and really, | am sorry to say it, generally muci 
better informed tean their masters. Every shep- 
here is a man of respectability--he must be so, 
or else he must cease to be a shepherd. His 
master’s flock is entirely committed to his care, 
and if he does not manage it with constant care, 
caution, and decision, he cannot be employed.-- 
A part of the stock is his own, however, so that 


his imterest in it isthe same with that of his mas- 


ter, and being thus the most independent of men, 
if he cherish a good behaviour, and the most in- 
signilicant if he jose the esteemof his employers- 
he has every motive for maintaining an unim- 


| peachable character. 


‘The streets are) 
with amonstrous and gigantic species of liz- | thronged with people, and thousands of elegant 


--for this reason there 


have breasts, to suckle their young:) but these liv-|| the king’s peace among all peaceable persons, but| agreeable as that of the man of integrity, who 


‘to avoid hard blows, and not to see a nightly de-| 


Is singing a part of divine worship in churches‘ 
If so, ought not the performers to be professors of 
religion ! > If they are chosen because they are 


skilled in music, why not, by the same rule, 


party, or to listen to the strains of Pasta. The! elect for a preacher an eloguent rhetorician, or 
night watch, too, is going on, headed by some} actor? 

modern Dogberry; two andtwo they set out for). 

their heat from the Paris watch house,well coated,|) ‘Truru.—There is nothing,’ says Plato ‘so 


delightful as the hearing or the speaking of truth’ 
is no conversation $0 


hears without any intention to betray, and speaks 


without any intention to deceive.--Dean Sher- 
lock. 
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RUSSIAN ‘WAR. Ocr, 15.-—Bldekade of the Dardanelles officiall 
announced by Admiral Hayden, ECCENTRIC BIOGRAPHY, 


From the New-York Journal of Commerce. 


The Declaration of war by the Russians, was) 
issued on the 26th of April, 182s. In that docu- 
ment, the Emperor declares that he will not Jay — 
gown his arms till he has obtained the results. 
which it sets forth, viz. all the expenses and losses | 
occasioned by the war defrayed by ‘Turkey; past 
treaties acknowledged and enforced ;inviolable 
erty tothe commerce of the Black Sea, and free. 
navigatoin of the Bosphorus; and finally, the ful-_ 
filment of the Convention of July 6th for the pa-. 
cification of Greece. Present prospects indicate 
that he will be able to enfore these conditions, | 
The principal events of the war, so far as we have | 
been able to collect them, are briefly as follows: 

May 7th, 1828—Campaign commenced, 

June 8th.—Passage of the Danube, and capture 
of Satounowa, with 12 pieces of cannon. 

Juxe 9th.—Engagement between the Russian | 
and Turkish flotillas near Braillow; the former. 
consisting of 17 vessels of different sizes, and the | 
latter of $32. Of this number, 26 were taken, sunk, 
burnt, or stranded. Sameday,a ‘Turkish flotil-_ 
Ja, with arms, ammunition, $c. was captured off 
Anapa, on the Asiatic coast: 1200 persons and 6 
standards were taken. | 

June Lith.--Surrender of Isaktscha to the Rus- 
sians, together with 37 pieces of cannon, 17 stands 
of colors, and a quantity of ammunition. 

June 15th.—In attempting to carry Brailow by 
storm, the Russians 640 men killed, including Ma- 
jor Generals Wolf and Timoth, and 1340 woun-, 


ded. 
June 20.—Brailow surrenders to the Russians, | 


on condition of the garrison being permitted to re-| 
lire to Silistria: 273 cannon, 612.000 Ibs. of pow-. 
der, and an immense quantity of balls were taken. | 

June 23.—Surrender of Anapa (Assistic) with | 
85 pieces of cannon, and a large quantity of am-| 
munition. The garrison consisted of 3000 men. 

Jury 2.—Previous to this date, the Russians 
had taken seven fortresses, viz. Brailow, Matsch- |: 
in, Toultscha, Hirsova, Kustendji, Keuzgon; and. 
Managalia--besides Anapaon the coast of Asia. | 
Toultscha was garrisoned by nearly 2000 men, 
and had 91 cannon on the ramparts. | 

Jury 15,--The fortress of Kars (As. Turkey) | 
taken by storm. ‘The garrison, it is said, amoun-| 
ted (0 11,000 men, 2000 of whom were killed, and 
1500 made prisoners, including a Pacha of two 
Tails: 151 pieces of cannon were taken. 

12,.—Silistria invested by the Russians. 

Ave. 7.--In the night following this day, the | 
Russian flotilla before Varna made an attack 
on that ofthe Turks and captured fourteen ves- 
sels. 

Ave, 20.—The Grand Vizier left Constantino- 
ples for the army.’ 

Aue. 22.—The fortress of Ardaghane (As. |. 
Turk.) surrendered to the Russians. 

Ave. 25.—News arrived at Odessa of the cap- 
ture of Achaschil and ‘Topsachale, (As. 'furk.) | 
together with 34 standards, and several thousand | 
prisoners. 

Serr. 26.--The Seraskier of Widdin having | 
crossed the Danube near Kalefat, and being on. 
the advance, was attacked by Gen. Geismar, and | 
after an abstinate engagement was compelled to), 
retreat. His loss is represented to have been very | 
Severe. Same day amanifesto was issued from } 
St. Petersburg, ordering a new levy of four men j 
in every 5000 of the population. ' 
_ Ocr, 7.—Varna carried by assault. Garrison, 
including the armed inhabitants, supposed to have || 
amounted orriginally to 22,000 men. When cap- |, 
tured was reduced to 6000. | 


This was one of the 
most important fortresses of the Turks, and its, 


ing on the western coast of the Black Sea. The- 
“mperor, ina letter to Count Diepitsch of Nov. 
20, speaks of it as “that fortress which had never | 
Seen a conquerer.” | 

From this date the active opperations of the || 


campaign may be considered as ended. ; 


| 
i 


prisoners and seven standards. 


dards, 15 cannon, and 2000 prisoners. 


pieces of cannon, and abundance of military 


Marcn Sth, 1829--A battle was fought near. 
the river Natonebi, (As. Turk.) in which the 
Turks lost 1000 men killed and wounded, and the’ 
Russians about 200. | 

Maren 20.--About this date Sizeboli was cap- | 
tured by the Russians, and immediately fortified 
for a permanent position. 

Aprit 11.--Three detachments of Turkish 
troops cross the Danube into little Wallachia, 
but are driven back, after suffering considerable 


} 


| loss. 


May 17.--Silistria again invested, after an en- 
gagement about two miles distant, in which the 
Turks lost 400 or 500 men, and the Russians 
about 150. On the same day a battle was fought 
near Paravadi, the ‘Turks being led on by the 
Grand Vizier in person. 
2000; Russians, killed, 501, wounded, 617. 

June 11.--Great battle near the village of Kul-. 


awtcha, not far from Schoumla, in which the. 


Giand Vizier commanded in person. In this en-. 
gagement and the subsequent flight, the Turks 
Jost 5900 men killed, a great number of prisoners, 
43 pieces of cannon: 6 standards; all the ammuni-_ 
tion, waggons, baggage, &c. and suflered a com- 
p lete dispersion. 


sians.* ‘The garrison, consisting of 8000 men; and 
the armed inhabitants, eonsisting of 10,000 were 
made prisoners of war; and among them two. 
three-tailed Pachas; 250 pieces of cannon, and 
100 stands of colors were taken. 

June 27.--Erzeroum captured by the Russians. 
Among the prisoners were the Seraskier and four, 


19.—Choris and Berburst, (As. Turk,) 
occupied by the Russians. 

Jury 15.-—T'wo divisions of the Russian army 
left Schoumla to undertake the passage of the 
Balkan. 

Jury 17 18 19.—The principal obstacle over- 


come.--and 10 cannon, 14 standards, with nearly | 


400 prisoners taken from the ‘Turks, who also had 
many killed. 


sians encountered a ‘Turkish division of 6000 or 
7000 men under the Seraskier Abduh! Raman, 
and defeated them, taking two batteries of four 
guns each, and four other pieces of cannon, 400 


Juty 23.--Capture of Mesembria with 20 stan-. 
Same 
Achioli was captured, containing 14 pieces of can- 
non, two powder magazines, Kc. 

Jury 23.--Capture of Bourgas, containing 10 


| 


stores, 


Jury 25.--Capture of Aides, with the whole: 
Turkish camp; 600 tents, 500 barre!s of powder, | 


4 standards, 4cannon,a great quantity of small) 


arms, 220 prisoners. 


Ava. 18.--A brisk conflict took place under the 1 


| George, Southwark, 


parishioners. 


June $0,--Surreuder of Silistria to the Rus- CU" 


down.’—‘I cant, Sir, without the cole.” 


had a running acconnt. 
asked fora settlement, he enquired if he was not 
- some trifle in his debt. 


DOCTOR HOWARD, 

Of pleasant memory, was chaplain to the late 
Princess Dowager of Wales, and Rector of St. 
Delighting much in the 


‘| good things of this world, he so far indulged his 


hunger and thirst after delicacies, that he found 
himself much in arrear to many of his trading 
Fortunately for him,he lived in the 
rules of the King’s Bench, which shielded him 
from the rude intrusions of clamorous creditors. 


| The Doctor, however, was a man of humour, 


and frequently hit upon expedients to keep them 
in good temper. He once preaches a sermon to 
them, from the following text—“Have patience 


_ and I will pay ye all.” He expatiated at great 
‘urkich loss in Lille | length on the virtue and advantage of patience. 
Turkish loss in killed, 1 And now my brethren, said he, { am come to the 


‘second part of my discourse which is-—“And | will 
pay you all”—-but that I shall defer toa future 
opportunity. One other anecdote of him may tend 
to elucidate his character.— Passing by a Peruke- 
maker’s shop in Lancaster fields, he saw a can- 
onical wig in the window which took his fancy 


_and entering the shop, he gave orders for one 


in the same pompous style, and of the same col- 
In order to obtain credit, he informed the 
master that he was Rector of St. George’s South- 
-wark, and Chaplain to the Princess Dowager of 
Wales.—-Happy in the acquisition ef such a cus- 
tomer, the hair-dresser finished the Peruke with 
the utmost despatch; but before he sent it home 
he had heard some whispers about the reverend 
Doctor which did not perfectly please him, and 


| Pachas: 150 cannon were taken, 29 of them at. ‘Derefore ordered his journeyman whom he sent 
the wig, not to deliver it without the mon- 
soc 


ey.—‘‘I have brought your wig, Sir,” said the 


_ journeyman te his reverence—‘Very well put it 


‘Let 
me try it, however, to see whether it will fit me.? 
Th's he thonght so reasonable a request that he 
consented to it--"The consesequence was, that 
the Doctor, ordered him instantly out of the 
room without the peruke, protesting that if he 


touched it after he had sold and delivered it, he 


_ would prosecute him for a robbery; a regular 
Jury 22.—In decending the Balkan,the Rus transfer had been made, and it was now his pro- 


perty. ‘The Doctor, when collecting a_ brief 
with the parish-officers, of St. George, called 
among the inhabitants, on a grocer, with whom he 
‘To prevent first being 


On referring to the ledger, 
there appeared a balance ofseventeen shillings in 
favour of the tradesman; the Doctor had recourse to 
his pocket, and pulling out some half pence,a little 
silver, and a guinea, the grocer, eyeing the latter 
with a degree of surprise exclaimed, ‘*Good God, 
Sir, you have got a stranger there! ‘Indeed I 
have Mr. Brown,’ replied the wit, returning it ve- 
1y deliberately into his pocket, ‘and before we part 
we shail be beller acquainted.’ 


walls of Schoumla, and the cute: works of the | Carun Khan the Emperor of Persia, who died in 17- 


place carried by Gen. Krasowki. | 

Ave. 60, Adrianople surrendered to the Rus-) 
sians, and occupied by the army of Gen. Diebitsh. | 
Trohisond also opened its gates tothe Russians. | 


79,was raised tothe Persiac throne from a mean fami- 
ly, and from the rank ofa common soldier. Though 
literate, he was famous for the justice and practical 
good sense of his admiration. It is related im 


Ava. 21.--Iniada, situated onthe Black Sea, | Macolm’s history of Persia, that His Majesty used to 


captured by Admiral Greig. | 
Ava. 2$.--Rodosto captured by the army under 


| rehearse to hiscompany the following curious piece 


of self biography :-—**W hen I was a poor soldier (he of- 
ten said) in Nadir Shah’s camp, my necessity led me 


acractoner* | to steal, from a saddler, a gold embossed saddle, 
Simpricity or Manners.—-If we look into the, 


manners of the most remote ages of the world, we. paired. 


discover human nature in her simplicity--and the. 


at lenght entirely lost under form and ceremony, 
and (what we call) good breeding. Read the ac- 
counts ofmen and women as they are givenus by 


} 


which had been sent by an Asghan Chief, to be re- 
Il soon afterwards learnt that the man, from 
whom it was taken was in prison, and sentenced to be 
hung. My concience smote me, and] replaced the 


ob-| waddle exactly on the place from which I took it.—I 


serve her hiding herself in artifices and refinements, |) 1] it was discovered to the saddler’s wife, who 
Capture secured to the Kussians a permanent foot- polished insensibly out of her original plainness.and_ 


on seeing it, gave a scream of joy, fell down upon 
her knees and prayed aloud, that the person who 
‘brought it back might live to have an hundred gold 
embossed saddles. I am quite certain, he added smi- 


the most ancient writers both sacred and profane, | ling, that the honest prayer of the old woman iin gid. 
and you would think you were reading the histo-||eq my fortune in the attainment of that splendor 
'| which she desired I should enjoy.” 


ry of another specics.—Addison. 
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BOSTON MASON? as | 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1829. 

Al letter on Speculative Freemasonry, by CuaRr Les 

PINCKNEY SUMNER, Sheriff of Suffolk county ; 

being an answer to a letter addressed to him on 


that subject by the Suffolk Committee. Boston, 
1829. 


In another column we have placed a few pertinent re- 
marks on this letter from the Boston Gazette; and 
with the editor of that very respectable journal, we 
fully agree that, Mr. Sheriff Sumner has said ‘* that 
which will not enhance his fame either as a poet, | 
scholar, sheriff, or man of sense’? ; nor will it en- 
hance his fame asa man of truth or candor. The 
whole letter is jesuitical, crafty and guarded ; but all 
the diplomatic cunning and evasive abuse of the ‘‘re- 
spectable Sheriff of Suffolk,’? will avail nothing in 
support of the corrupt and corrupting faction to which 
he has voluntarily leagued himself. If fame be the 
god he is desirous to worship, he has bowed the knee 
to a false idol. If there be but ‘* one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous,’’ there is but one step from 
honor to infamy: we hope Mr. Sheriff Sumner has 1.0t 
taken that step. 

The analogy between the letter addressed by the 
Sufiolk Committee to Mr, Sumner, and that address- 
edto Mr. Colden by the New York Committee, is pe- 
culiarly striking. They are both ostensibly desirous 
**to obtain from gentlemen of known candor and res- 
pectability,’’ information relative to the principles and 
tendency of Freemasonry. But, if we understand 00 
business,it is a perfect system of ‘‘saping and mining.’ 
Gentlemen of the committee -are to ‘* happen’’ to 
converse with Masons; and if any be found who are 
disposed to retain the favorable opinions formed in 
their calm and unbiased noments—to preserve their 
honor and reputation inviolate—ihe ‘* candor and re- 
spectability’’ of such willavail nothing: they will not 
be requested to give their ‘* opinion in writing.’’ But, 
if Masons can be found, who are base enough, or fool- 
ish enough to be persuaded to forswear themselves and 
sell their souls fora ‘‘ mess of potage,’’ then, for- 
sooth, we have a communication from an anti-masonic 


Committee, inviting us to the ** candid’’ recantation of 
> 


a very respectable citizen! To show that we are correct 
in this conjecture, it is sullicient to ask, when has the 
Suffolk or any other anti-masonic committee, given the 
public one word from Masons who have continued to 
maintain their integrity? Do they ever correspond with 


such? Or, after having obtained the opinions of such, ‘* Masonry does not —— the cause of science, except only in one L odge, where he 


do they suppress them? 
be certain, viz. that they do not correspond with hono- 
rable men, or that such correspondence is basely sup- 
pressed. 
ses from Masons of ‘* known candor and respectabill- 
ty’’—-statesmen and clergymen; men eminent for their || 
talents and moral worth; but we shall wait in vain for’ 


the truth-searching ‘‘ Suffolk Committee,’’ to give, 


currency to the deliberate and uniformly good opimon | 


these men have entertained, and expressed towards | 


the Institution. Truth, in its purity, the anti-masonic | 


One of two things seems to) 


f conservators of the public peace and morals. And if, 
| even in defiance of this unrighteous effort, candid and 
‘|respectable Masons shall continue to maintain (and 
| they assuredly will) their enviable standing in society, 

what blame will not attach to those who strive to 
‘keep the apple of discord in motion? 
adopted by this committee, they may consider fair and 
honorable; but who does not know that every mean 
artifice, that. the ingenuity of corrupt and proiligate 
minds could suggest, has been resorted to, with a di- 
rect view to the alienation of members of the Mason- 
‘ic Institution? We speak from knowledge--the most 

debasing and dishonorable means have been used in 

‘the face of day, to induce weak and unstable Masons 
Ito say that which might be converted to bring disre- 
pute and disgrace upon the whole fraternity. And 
will this cominittee, standing in the relation to the 
“anti-masonic party that they do, be able to convince 


the world that they have not been instrumental in pro | tries the doctrines of patriotism and brotherly love, 


moting these base and disreputable arts? 
Mr. Sumner says he cannot speak of Masonry ‘with 


unqualified praise.’? Of what society can he so speak: | All that is good, and kind, and charitable, it encoura- 
To be perfectly just is incompatible with the multifa- | 


‘rious constituents of human nature. 
stitution has never arrogated to itself a superlative 
degree of perfection ; nor has it ever laid claim to 
greater purity than other moral and benevolent socie- 
ties. 


| He ‘left it with good feelings towards the mem-. 


bers, but with no great respect for the institution.’’-- 


For principles which, in the language of HVashington, I} powerful incentives to goodness’’——a knowledge that 


‘are founded on the immutable laws of truth and jus- every good Mason must feel in his bosom the extatic 


tice,’’? Mr. Sumner has ‘* no great respect”’! 


ed ** that it could not be precisely the same in two re- 


mote countries, nor in the same country at diflerent, 


periods.”’ He is induced to say this, clearly for the! 


Of the Masonic obligation he says, be has consider-. 


The mode. 


The Masonic In- 


| most masterly manner by the eloquent 


Rev. Aaron Lummus,a gentleman whose veracity ten 
anti-masons will not call in question, remarks -— 
‘* Masons do not sound a trumpet before them when 
they give alms. But thousands of the poor and nee. 
dy, the widows and fatherless know; and the records 
of the Lodges will show, that Masonry is a charitable 
‘institution, Masonry has reformed and restrained 
from vice, its thousands, as well as Christianity its 
ten thousands. Jam acquainted with a gentleman jn 
Rhode Island, who was brought toknow Christ, evan. 
gelically, while passing through the ceremonies in the 
higher degrees of Masonry. Inceed, it is profane in 
any man to go through our solemnities without the fear 
of the All-seeing, Supreme Architect, upon bis mind.”? 
Once more—the lamented Clinton, in an addre-s de. 


livered by him in 1825, bears testimony that the prin. 
ciples of the Institution ‘* are based on pure morality 


.—that its ethics are the ethics of Christianity—its doc. 


. 
and its sentiments the sentiments of exalted beneyo- 
lence. Upon these points, there can be no doubt.— 


ges; all that is vicious, and cruel, and oppressive, it 
reprobates. That charity which is described in the 
apostle, com- 
and enters ito ifs vital princi- 
ples.’ It was a knowledge of these principles—a 
/ knowledge that ‘* Masonry superadds to our other ob- 


} 
poses ifs very essence, 


_ligations the strongest ties of connection between it 


and the cultivation of virtue, and furnishes the most 


purpose of reconciling the many and great discrepan- | 


'cies which exist in the different pretended disclosures || «« pow happens it that our Institution has created so 


of Masonic secrets, which have been given to the 


world by the party to which he has attached himself. | 


Bat such jesuitical tricks will not answer the intended 
purpose. 
gation is invariably”’ like the one he has seen in print; 

yet he is willing to receive the latter as true 3 and at) 


the sacrifice of his own knowledge and observation, he senry “does not promote the cause of science, be- 
dovs soreceive it; and that on the authority of men—_| 


and such men too!—who know less of Masonry than | 


‘himself ! 


benevolence or religion.’ 


He is not even **sure that a Masonic obli- 


four lodges, during his life !—he has not been within: 


the walls of a lodge for twenty-two years! Does not 


Besides, we have many orations and addres- | know enough of Masonry to say whether the obliga- etry are synonymous. 


{tion he took at his initiation, was lke the one now. 


in the full enjoyinent of his intellectual powers, his 


‘*humble opinion’? was that Masonry did ** promote | 


‘the cause of science, benevolence and religion’’; and | 


| now,in the ‘Indian summer”? of his life; when ,if he may 
“not reasonably be supposed to be in his dotage, , 


published by Morgan or not! While in his youth; when 


party fear:—truth corrupted, facts perverted, are bet- | his mental capacities are certainly not more vigorous 
ter adapted to their views s, and more consonant w ith | ‘i than they were twenty years ago, he is ** not asham- 


their principles. Some members of the ** Suiloli Com- || ed to confess his error’’ and change his opinion! What | 


mittee’? may not be aware of it—may at present dis-|/says the Rev. Joseph Emeison on this subject?—a 


dain it——but they will yet learn that their doings have || gentleman advantageously known in this community 
been used to destroy the reputations of gentlemen of. as an eminent scholar and a divine of undoubted pie- 


** candor and respectability’’—their friends and kin- | ty; one who has studied Masonry in all its bearings. 


dred—who, on principle cannot and will not fall in ‘© T consider Masonry,’’ he remarks, ‘a moral, pa- | 


with their corrupt and demoralizing measures : and it. 


1 cific, benevolent, humane, and social institution. As 
will afford to the aggrieved and injured party but sor- such, it has doubtless been productive of incalculable 


ry comfort, to be told that this was not intended.—|| benefit to the world. Nay, 1 regard it as one of the 
Gentlemen are bound to know that mischief will not, mighty causes, which, under God, has introduced the 
follow their proceedings, when they come forward as, present day of i improvement and hope.’’ Again, the 


joys of that heaven-born charity, which 
| —— ‘** Decent, modest, easy, kind, 

| Softens the high and rears the abject mind, 

i Lays the rough paths of peevish nature ev’n, 

} And opens in each heart, a little heav’n,”’ 

That induced the same illustrious man to enquire, 


much Opposition, excited so much jealousy, encounter- 
ed so much proscription, experienced so much perse- 
/cution?’? And yet, in the face of all this, and a thou- 
sand times more, Mr. Sumner, after having visited 
four lodges in his youth, has the presumptuous folly 
to come forward, in his old age, and tell us that Ma- 


nevolence or religion’’! 
| Mr. Sumner says he has ‘looked jn vain for any 
thing that bore the slightest resemblance to science, 


saw drawn onthe 


Mr. Sumner has visited but floor a diagram from Euclid, which no one attempted 


to explain.’? The diagram alluded to was unquestiona- 
bly the 47th problem. Ancient Masonry and Geom- 
Geometry was anciently taught 
in Lodges; and we have very respectable authority in 
evidence that it was exclusively confined to those who 
were initiated into the mysteries; and though the sci- 
ence has been much neglected in modern Lodges, it 


has never been entirely excluded. It may be that in 


“the four Lodges visited by Mr. Sumner, the subject 


_has been wholly neglected. But we are not prepar- 
_ed to admnit even this;for if the diagram‘‘on the floor” 
| were designed for noother purpose, it served to illus- 
trate and enforce the importance of science, and to 
remind the presiding officer of the Lodge that it was his 
duty to explain its uses. And thisis fully established 
by the gentleman himself, viz. ‘*When a candidate is 
admitted to the first degree, a charge is read to him 

by the Master, containing some good directions, with 
regard to his conduct, in which charge he is informed 

that it is expected of him that he will at his leisure 
hours, study the liberal arts and sciences.’ ‘‘Again, 

when a Mason is admitted to the second degree, a 
_ charge is read to him containing among other things, 
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these words:—The study of the liberal arts is earnest- 

ly recommended to your consideration; especially the |, 
noble science of Geometry, which is the basis of our, 
art.’ Had Mr. Sumner turned over the pages of the | 
Monitor,he would have found the moral advantages of || 
Geometry beautifully illustrated and enforced; and. 
had he looked farther, or had he visited the Lodg- | 
es,he would have there learned, what he may mars 
forgotten, that Geometry treats of the powers and |) 
properties of magnitudes in general, where length and i} 
breadth, and thiekness, are considered. He would. 
have been told that by this science, the architect is | 
enabled to construct bis plans; the general, to arrange 
his soldiers; the engineer, to mark out grounds for en- 

campments; the geographer, to give us the dimensions 

of the world; to delineate the extent of seas,and spe- 

cily the divisioas of empires, kingdoms and provinces; 

the astronomer, to make his observations, and fix the 

durat:on of times and seasons, years and cycles, In- 
fne, he would have been told that Geometry is the 

foundation of architecture, the root of the mathemat- 
ies; and the basis of Masonry. And having been told 
thus much, he might have been induced to have made_ 
the attempt to supply his acknowledged ‘‘deficiency 
inmathematics.”? Mr. Sumner further says, “after 
such Charges the entered apprentice and fellow craft 
may fairly expect tosce some picture of the Grecian 
and Roman Temples, or to hear some entertaining ac- 
count of the various kinds of ancient and modern ar- 


but speculative Masons, like Galho, care 


chitecture, 


for none of these things.’’ Here 


Mr. Sumner admi's— 
that an expectation is excited; and then, in his usually | 
polite and candid manner, declares that Masons *“*care | 
for none of these things’?! Mr. Sumner may not have 
cared for them; but how an expectation can be exci-' 
ted about that for which there is no interest felt, we 
are not *‘philologists’? enough to determine. As for 
the pictures, men in their dotage may be tickled with. 
straws, not men of sane minds. 


Logic, I nev-| 
er heard it named in a Lodge.’’ 


Were we to say this, 
we should feel like a man who had wilfully and ma- 
liciously told an untruth; and if Mr. Sumner never) 
heard it, it is positive proof to our minds that he nev- 
er devo.ed any attention to Masonry, knows nothing 
about it, and publicly condemns that of which he is 
perversely and totally ignorant. Jtis a very rare 
thing, if it ever happens, that a candidate advances 
to the third degree of Masonry, without having had 
explained to him, and forcibly urged on his attention, 
the importance @nd advantages resulting from a. 
knowledge of the orders of Architecture; of Grammar, | 
Rhetoric, Logic, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, As-. 
tronomy, &c.; and how Mr. Sumner could have been F 
“connected with the Institution about seven years,” | 
if he ever visited the Lodges, and not have heard the 
word ‘‘named in a Lodge”? is to us inconceivable. 

Mr. Sumner ‘“‘once thought Masons uncommonly be- 
nevolent,and he now believes that they are not gener-. 


ally deficient in any good quality of the beart, but) 


he fears that artificial and unnatural ties hold in bon- 
dage the kindness that has been esteemed their bright 
characteristic.”? If we understand this, it means that 
Masons are charitable, but that their charities are ex- 
clusive. Ifso,there canbe nothing more untrue. 
The Grand Lodge of New-York support and educate 
fifty poor children: during the last war, the Lodges in 
that state contributed from ten to seventy-five dollars 
each, to the reliefofthe inhabitants of Buffalo; the 
Grand Lodge of Vermont, and Lodges in this state, 
and in Maine, have repeatedly contributed liberally of 
their funds to the diffusion of the gospel. We could 
name many instances where schools have been erec- 
ted and are supported by the Institution, for the edu- 
cation of poor children. Is this exclusive? Do ‘‘arti- 
ficiai and unnatural ties hold in bondage the kindness 


Why is the Atheist excluded 


-a moral point of view, 


that has beenesteemed their bright characteristic’’? 
Are not the urbanity, liberality and candor which 
have distinguished Mr. Sumner in former days,deplora- 
bly held in bondage by ‘artificial and unnatural ties’”? 

Mr. Sumner ought to have known; the characters of 
the eminent Masons with whom he is personally ac- 
quainted, should have been a sufficient guarantee to 
him that there are no obligations in Masonry that can 


“probably lead wicked and foolish men to the belief. 
that those who take them, are thereby placed superior — 


to all law, except Masonic law.’? He implicitly ad- 
nits that he has no personal knowledge of the exis- 
tence of such law; and then, indirectly and assassin- 
like, thrusts his dagger into the vitals of the Institu- 
tion, onthe supposition that sucha law may exist! 
This is ‘tequal and exact justice’? with ven- 
geance! 
“There are some 
cated by Masters of 


good moral sentiments incul-. 
Lodges; but a Lodge of Ma- 


sons is no cherish 


place to religious Impressions.”’ 
Thousands of clergymen, better acquainted with the 
principles of Masonry, (if they have never so ardently 
‘‘cherished religious impressions,’’?) than Mr. Sumner, 
have thought diilerently—they have thought, and pub. 
licly and in private given utterance to their thoughts, 
that a**Lodge of Masons’’was a very suitable place to 
sow the seeds of vital religion: nor can we see any 
very powerful objection why ‘‘religious impressions’’ 
may not be cherished ina place where ‘‘good moral 
sentiments are inculcated.’? Mr. Sumner does not 
speak what we believe to be the truth, when he 
says Masons go tothe Lodge chietly for recreation.”’ 
If he so visited the Lodges; ifthey were generally so 
visited in his day, the words of the poet will now ap- 
ply:— 


‘*Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.’* 


He pays but a sorry compliment either to the morals 


or capacities of a majority of the most eminent clergy- 
men inthe country, when he says they ‘‘step so lightly 
over the three first degrees, as scarcely to know on 
what they tread.’’ But he probably has special re- 
ference to anti-masonic and seceding clergymen; and 
it aflords us very great pleasure that on this point we 
can agree with himto the very letter. 
ken of himself in the 


Had he spo- 
Same terins, our 
would have equally well accorded, 


senutimenis 
We also agree 
with bim that ‘*Masonry excites and cherishes good 
fellowship, and in some small (great) degree, the fa- 
cility of respectful deportmentand debate; many of 
its followers have music intheir souls and never seem 
inclined to any thing im::oral.”’ 


Mr. Sumner says Masonic engagements, whether 
they are called oaths, obligations or promises,’’ ‘‘are 
not sanctioned by law, and are not obligatory.’’? Then 
ought not church covenants nor friendly obligations to 
be tolerated. Are promises nothing? Is there no such 
thing as a moral obligation? Is it nothing that Deity 
is solemnly invoked to bear testimony to the sinceri-_ 
tv and to the faithful discharge of engagements? 
Why then is He appealed toin our Courts of justice? 
fromthe ‘stand’? He 
is subject to the same laws as the Christian; the de-, 
gal punishment for perjury, bear equally on both. | 
The only difierence there can be,must be considered in 
The one disclaiming the doc-| 
trine of ‘future rewards and punishments,’’ the other) 
believing ina future accountability. It is this, and. 
this only, that gives to the Christian a /egal superior- | 
ity over the intidel; and it is by this moral obligation. 
alone, that the rights, interests and property of the’ 
Christian are secured to himagainst the villany and 
perjury of the profligate and abandoned infidel. How. 
then,solemn ob] gations,made in the presence and name 
‘of Deity, though not administered by a legal agent, | 
and therefore ‘‘not sanctioned by law,’’ can be con- 
sidered in any other light than ‘obligatory,’ involves, 
principles in which we candidly confess we have no de-| 
sire to become participants, 


— 
What Mr. Sumner says of Washington, reflects but 


‘little honor upon that illustrious individual, nor dues it 
-addto the character or goodness of the writer; but we 
are willing that anti-masons should impeach the mo- 
tives of such men, unopposed.’ The extracts given 
from the ‘told charge’? are the same that are used at 
this time, and the same,in spirit, that have been 
vused by the fraternity, from time immemorial. 
Mr. Sumner has transferred all the abominable, hea- 
_ven-daring sins of Masonry from the three lower de- 


grees, with which he professes to be acquainted, to 
the higher degrees ,of which he knows nothing! 
/convinced,”’ says he, ‘*that neither of the three lower 
degrees irresistibly require that the receiver of them 
should become the perpetrator of a crime upon himself 
or any one else.’’ 
‘Ifsome men would quit the scenes of ‘‘anti-mason- 
ic and political corruption, and attend with equal as- 
-siduity to the lectures on’’ masonry, ‘‘architecture, 
chemistry, astronomy, botany, anatomy, mineralogy, 
agriculture or mechanics, which might at a small exe 
pense be heard in every city, and in some villages; 
they would find more satisfaction to their own inquisi- 
tive minds and lose none of that respectable standing 
inthe community which they now enjoy. if some’? 
aged ‘lawyers would give that portion of their time to 
legal and historical studies, which some few of them 
throw away in investigating the self-asserted’’ claims 
and preposterous pretensions of anti-masonry, ‘*they 
would Gnd themselves in higher request their pro- 
fession, masters of the Civil Law, the Admiralty Law, 
and Law of Nations; and possibly their chance would 
be fair’? as candidates for Governors of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 
_ Whether Masonry be ‘fa sort of accomplishment 
suitable for a traveller’ or not, isa question on which 
we do not consider Mr. Sumner compe‘ent to give an 
opinion. Lawrie, speaking of Masonry in Germany, 
says,**Masonry is there held in the highest estimation: 
a stranger will obtain an easier introduction to the 
chief nubility and literati of Germany, in a mason- 
ic Lodge, than in any other place; and will never 
regret of having been initiated into the order in his 
native country.’ And Dr. Render, in bis Tour 
through Germany, maintains that Freemasonry has 
greatly unproved the manners and dispositions of the 
Germans. To ail the gratification that an honorable 
mind can derive from the contemptuous sneer cast up- 
on the fraternity at the close of the paragraph referred 
to, Mr. Sumner is welcome 

Mr. Sumner reflects upon an individual Lodge in this 
city, on the score of ** refreshments.’? However just 
such a reflection may have been “ a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago,’? when Mr. Sumner was an active member, 
it ts unwarranted now; and of this he declares himself 
to be fully sensible. Why then did he advert to the 
subject? Was he influenced by any more honorable mo- 
tive than that of ridicule? [1 gives him pleasure also, 
to learn that philosophical lectures have recently been 
introduced in some of the Lodges in Boston. And yet 
even this he cannot let pass without ridicule! * They 
are like scions grafted upon a tree which must wonder 


at the unaccustomed beauty of its own fruit.’’ 


In conclusion ~ for although we have not said a half 
that may be said on the subject of this letter ; though 
we have not pointed out half its absurdities and ridicu- 
lous pretensions, the space usually allotted to us for 
‘remark, is full, and--we will close with an extract 
‘from the letter--p. 16. 


*T have never considered Masonry as having any 
distinct political influence m this Commonwealth. 
There are some who seem to think differently; and it 
is with grief that I have seen in print any insinuation 
that the administi ationof justive is under Masonic 
influence. TA\( CONVINCED THAT THIS IS UN- 
MERITED HERE. Vy observation does not per- 
mit me to believe that such influence has extended 
to any department of government. Let Masonry be 
gently divested of its borrowed plumes, but not load- 
ed with that whichit does not deserve to bear.’’ 


Let anti-masons, who have roundly sworn that our 
Courts of justice have been corrupted by Masonie in- 
fluence, hereafier hold their peace. We may advert 
to this subject again,--in the meantime,we disclaim all 
animosity ; all acrimoniors personal feelings towards 
any individual. Though we reprobate most of the 
sentiments and principles advanced in. Mr. Sumner’s 
letter, it isfar from our intention to cast a blot, (were 
it in our power to do so) on his private character, or 


in any way to mar the reputation to which he is fairly 
entitled, 
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** Tho’ thus contin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
‘* Through all the regions of variety.”’ 
; 

AUTUMN WOODS —sy Bryant. 
Erp, in the northern gale, 

The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 

The woods of Autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground. 


I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down, 
On the green fields below. 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet south west at play, 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are strewn 
Along the winding way. 


And far in Heaven, the while, 

The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 

Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom, where many branches meet; 
So grateful when the noon of summer made 

The vallies sick with heat? 


Let in through ali the trees 
Come the strange rays; the forest depths are bright; 
Their sunny colored foliage in the breeze 

Twinkles like beams of light. 


The rivulet late unseen, 
When bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 

And glimmerings of the sun. 


But ’neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame. 


Oh Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad? 


Ah! ’twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft south west 
To rove and dream for aye. 


And leave the vain low strife 
That make men mad — the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour. 


It is but to venture your lungs, and you may preach 
against pride and dissimulation and bribery at White- 
hall: you may expose rapine and injustice in the inns of 
court; and in a city pulpit be as fierce as you please a- 
gainst avarice, hypocrisy, extortion. Tis but a ball 
dandied to and fro, and every man carriesa racket a- 
bout him to strike it rrom himself among the rest of 


the company.—Swift 


EFLECTOR, 


| From the Dover Gazette. 


When we turn our attention from terrestrial ob-| 


jects in which we occupy so conspicuous a situa. 
tion, to the azure expanse of heaven, studded with 
innumerable stars which scatter light and glory 
‘over the beauteous scene, we are struck with ad- 
-miration and awe. The imagination led forward 


| from scene to scene; gathers rich delights from the 


many beauties that lie scattered inits path. It 


the lucid points that attract its attention, in forms 
peculiar to its nature; and looks forward with 
dread, to the coming destruction of this fair fabric 
of Wisdom omnipotent. But when Reason ob- 
tains the ascendancy, and corrects the impressions 
made by erring imagination upon the human mind, 
how vastly changed is the scene. She traces out 
the various changes of the heavens with mathe- 
matical accuracy. She delineates the path of ce- 
testial objects with the pencil of a master ; and 
follows the planet and the comet with philosophic 
truth, through their wonderous course in the infin- 
ity of space. She demonstrates their laws and 
properties. She points out the dependence of the 
whole, upon each and every part; and almost tears 
the veil which intervenes between time and eter- 


ity of the universe, upon the sure and steadfast 
foundation of truth, and gathers a thousand new 
flowers that imagination could not reach, and 
which fill the mind with love and gratitude toward 
the Creator and preserver of the varied and in- 


forms a thousand fantastic objects, by collecting | 


nity. She proves the order, harmony and durabil- 


comparably beautiful scene, by which she on eve- 


TH AMARANTH: 

| OR, MASONIC GARLAND, . 
HE AMARANTH isa monthly publication of 32 
| octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the jn. 
|| terests of the Masonic Institution: Its pages are filled 
| with Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of emi- 
nent Masons ; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal 
| and Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Inte}. 


|ligence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising a 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


| greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
_|ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found in 
_ any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published, 

| The terms are Two poLLarsa year, in advance 
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| HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 


op UST published, the History of the Masonic Institu. 

tion, from its origin to the present time, embracing 
a sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
_ the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
_ bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
_ of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
1 the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
\paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they ‘should be sent 
merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 

will be small. 

i$ Orders, addressed ‘Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ wil! 
meet with prompt attention. 

The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh ¢ 
lag this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 

ork. 


| 


ry side is surrounded. LYNN MINERALSPRING HOTEL. _ 


We are not in the habit of recommending oes (HE subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 


; ae . and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
pi delightful Summer retreat, the establishment of the 
we can traly say we Fomemver || LYNN MINERAL SPRING, Ge his ob- 
to have seen a more brief, comprehensive and | 


é _ ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
beautiful lesson of morality thanthe following.-- ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &ce 


it needs to be read carefully and understood per- | The salubrious qualities of the waters of this cele- 
fectly, to be properly appreciated. Weare not | brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
aware of its origin. —B. H. Aurora, abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
CONTENTMEN PE. rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail 

Forget not, O man, that thy station on earth is Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
appointed by the wisdom of the Eternal ; who establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
knoweth thy heart, who seeth the vanity of all cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 


thy wishes, and who often m mercy denyeth thy pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 


_and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
the ‘those in pursuit of healthor recreation, which are 
et b tablished i rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 
deavors, his benevolence shea in the || As the subscriber has had much experience, and 


nature of things, . probability of ne is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
[he uneasiness thou feelest, the misfortunes | pecessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
thou bewailest, behold the root from whence they his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction te 
‘spring, even thine own folly, thine own pride, | all who may favor him withtheir patronage. 
‘thine own distempered fancy. ‘| Aug. 8. JABEZ W. BARTON. 
| Murmur not therefore at the dispensations of 
MNGRAVING. 


God, but correct thine own heart; neither say | 
within thyself, if I had wealth, or power, or leis- I yim F. STRATTON, Engraver in general, 
ure, I should be happy; for know, they all of them ] respectfully informs the public that his room for 
bring to their several possessors their peculiar in-'| the above business is No.38,Court-st.a few doors above 
conveniences. ‘The poor man seeth not the vexa- | the old Court house, where engraving will be neatly 
tions and aixieties of the rich, he feeleth not the | executed in all its various branches, viz. Maps, Charts, 
difficulties and perplexities of power, neither Heads of bills, professional and visiting Cards, Bills of 
knoweth he the wearisomeness of leisure ; and) Exchange, Notes of hand, Frontispieces and Title Pa- 
‘therefore it is that he repineth at his own lot. But ges for publications, Labels, Door Plates of all pat- 
envy not the appearance of happiness in any man; terns and prices, Stencils, Seals for corporations, socie: 
for thouknowest not his secret griefs. | ties,&c. Marking of every description, and Copper- 
To be satisfied with a little is the greatest wis- | plate Printing attended to. Every attention giver te 
‘dom;and he that increaseth his riches he increaseth | S@all favors. _Cotiin Plates furnished at short notice. 
| 2 

dares: but a contented mind is a treasure, and 

| & DDRESSED Thacher, on his pud- 

| Yetif thou sufferest not the allurement of for-. Of Thy 9 Master 


tune to rob thee of justice, of temperance, or | Maton. ‘For sale at this office, and atdhe Book-store 
Price 10 cents. 


charity, or modesty, even riches themselves shall ofR. P. & C. Williams. 
Printing of all 


not make thee unhappy. | 
| But hence shalt thou learn, that the cup of fe-' 

EXECUTED WITH NEATNESS AND 
DESPATCH, 


licity, pure and unmixed, is by no means a draught 
Atthe Office of the Mirror, No. 46, Washington $t. 


‘for mortal man. Virtue is the race which God 
All favours gratefully acknowledged. £% 


hath set him to run, and happiness the goal; which 
‘none can arrive at till he hath finished his course 
and received the crown in mansions ofeternity. 


Those beings only are fit for solitude, who like 
nobody, are like nobody, and are like by nobody. 
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